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We have already annowaced to the readers of 
The Independent our pstpose hereafter to devote 
a column weekly to well-digested foreign religious 
intelligence, pre expressly for this journal by 
a competent hapd; and also, a column monthly to 
a similar digest of the leading periodicals of Europe 
in the departments of theology, philosophy, and 
philology. These features of The Independent will 
be c€pecially valuable to the six thousand ministers 

_apon our list. 

Phousands of business men—merchants, bankers 
nd others,+prize The Independent because of its 
eliable information in all matters of trade and 

finance. Thousands of families welcome it because 
of its lessons and stories for the household. 

To render The Independent still more acceptable 
to families, and especially to Christian ladies, who 
delight in the culture of flowers both as a matter 
of taste and of religious sentiment, we have en- 
gaged a competent and experienced Horticulturist 
—a gentleman widely known, for his science and 
taste in this department—to give our readers weekly 
instruction in the cultivation of flowers appro- 
priate to the seasons. We are sure that the know- 
ledge, the taste, and the Christian feeling, which he 
will bring to these floral lessons, will diffuse a 


. charming fragrance over the page. _ Next week he 


will present our readers with a New Y ear’s bouquet. 





INSIGNIFICANCE OF SINNERS. 
Tux Scriptures constantly represent a state 
of sin as a state of moral blindness ; a state, 
that is, in which there is no clear perception 


of things that are purely spiritual. It is a 


matter of course, that those who are in such 
a state should entertain mistaken views on 
Ynoral subjects generally ; and especially, that 
*hey should fall into delusive judgments in 
elation to themselves and their spiritual re- 

tions. It is the less wonderful that they 


-should do so, because of the present condi- 


‘sa of the world, 

For when we look about us, the greater 
portion of mankind are clearly seen to be on 
the side of wrong. The world is full of evil. 


‘Those who live without the fear of God, who 


are filled with the spirit of selfishness, who 
habitually pursue their own ends and seek 
their own pleasure, who, many of them, give 
the reins to appetite and indulge in every 
form, and in all deggges of wickedness, con- 


stitute even in the most favorable circum- 


stances, commonly, the immense majority ; 
and make up almost the entire mass, where 
the influences which determine character are 
worst. 

The good, on the other hand, those who 
have a truly religious spirit in them, and are 
earnestly striving to live in a holy manner, 
appear to be a comparatively small company ; 
a weak and scattered few; and are seldom so 
eombined as to present any decided show of 
power or dignity. They have, indeed, great 
treasures of intellect and of moral worth 
among them; individuals whose eminent gifts 
and excellencies cannot be wholly hid; but 
these, too generally, fail to be noticed in 
their distinctively religious character, or are 
not justly appreciated even if they attract 
some little attenticn. Among the multitudes 
of the irreligious, meanwhile, great numbers 
of philosophers, statesmen, and legislators, of 
the learned, the eloquent, the fashionable, 
the witty and the gay, may every where be 
seen; and the hosts of impiety, with full and 
shining ranks, move on with a commanding 
impressiveness and strength. 

What then can be more natural, than that 
the irreligious should flatter themselves into 
a high opinion of their own consequence in 
the great system of things? They are so 
many, they make up, when taken all togeth- 
er, so grand a body ; they include among them 
so much that is brilliant and imposing; how 
can it be, that a calamitous end awaits them ? 
that they shall finally be given over to eter- 
nal shame and death, as the Scriptures teach, 
and God’s ministers are commissioned to 
declare? How can it be believed, that the 
universe of God will ever be permitted to 
suffer such a loss, The thought perhaps is 
not expressed, but is secretly cherished in the 
heart, and helps to maintain the hallucina- 
tion by means of which sin and sinners are 
invested with a very considerable conse- 
quence and worth. Men ‘are encouraged 
and comforted in their worldly, sensual life, 
by the abundance and fancied respectability 
of their companionship. Let us look at the 
matter with the aid of an illustration. 

It is suggested by astronomers, that there 
is, somewhere in space, a grand center about 
which all the material universe revolves; 
even the remotest suns and systems traveling 
around it in mighty sweep, and conspiring to 
make one orderly and perfect whole. The 
normal condition of each particular star, is its 
subjection to the one great law which per- 
vades and harmonizes all. But now suppose 
that some single constellation, the Pleiades 
for instance, should break away from this stu- 
pendous harmony ; and should wander far off 
into the depths of space, a solitary group, 
sole rebels against the order and perfection 
which obtain throughout the wide creation. 
Tiow insignificant would this little group ap- 
pear, in their abnormal state! They would 
not be greatly missed from the realms of na- 
.ture illimitable beyond the reach of thought ; 
and the countless worlds remaining true to 


the law under which they were created, would | 


still sweep on, grand and beautiful in their 
‘mutual relations and adjustments. If, then, 
we imagine those stars, so strayed away from 


their proper spheres, to be 
sciousness and thought, they must be conceiv- 


‘ty trivial matter, They would see that they 





possessed of con- 


éd of as compelled to feel themselves to be 
not at all necessary to the great economy of 
worlds; as even driven to the mortifying 
conviction that they constitute no very im- 
portant part of that economy, It is plain 
that, on the contrary, they would, on such a 
hypothesis, feel themselves ¢o be exceedingly 
insignificant ; and their erratic, lawless flight 
away into the gloom %f chaos, a comparative- 


could be left tothe blackness of darkness for 
ever, and yet God's glorious scheme of ma- 
terial existence move on in full magnificence, 
and without the least disturbance of its or- 
der. 

Such, in the moral universe, may be the 
comparative littleness of sin and sinners. 
Dreadful as moral evil is, ii itself and in its 
consequences; amazing in importance as it 
appears when considered in reference to re- 
demption ; it may be after all but a relatively 
trivial disturbance in that vast system which 
the infinite Creator has organized, and over 
which he reigns. Those who shall perish by 
their sins from this rebellious world, togeth- 
er with the fallen angels, may find themselves 
at last a very meagre company, scarcely 
more to be missed out of the mighty whole 
of the perfect and the happy who shall move 
on harmoniously for ever in obedience to God, 
than the little-group of stars above referred 
to would be, were they lost to the innumera- 
ble host of heaven. Wounded pride, morti- 
fication at seeing themselves so little necessa- 
ry to God and the holy universe, will, in all 
probability, be one essential element of the 
misery of the finally undone. 





A RASH STATEMENT CORRECTED. 


Tae Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is a stated con- 
tributor to The Independent—not an editor. What- 
ever comes from his pen into the columns of this 
journal, is identified as his by his well-known sig- 
nature, [*,] that his responsibility for it may be 
known as distinct from the responsibility of the ed- 
itors. For this reason his communications are 
rarely read or seen by the editors, till seen in print. 

Mr. Beecher’s latest communication, on ‘‘ Congre- 
gational Singing,” needs a very explicit. correction. 
He has had the use of our columns to defend and 
commend his own collection of what he regards as 
Hymns and Tunes appropriate for use in congrega- 
tional singing—a book which the editors of this 
journal, though one of them has personally com- 
mended it to the public, have never agreed to ap- 
proveasawhole. Mr. Beecher’s articles, considered 
as mere advertisements of his own book, have been. 
worth thousands of dollars to his publishers; but 
we have never objected, nor have We undertaken to 
impair the value of such advertising by commend- 
ing as superior to his such books as we ourselves 
prefer. But his last communication contains a pas- 
sage which it is our duty to notice. Mr. Beecher 
makes reference to the “‘ Congregational Hymn and 
Tune Book,” recently published by Durrie & Peck, 
at New-Haven, for the General Association of Con- 
necticut. He quotes from a commendatory notice of 
that book in the November number of the New-Eng- 
lander, a long passage, in which the Congregational 
Hymn and Tune Book is compared with the Ply- 
mouth Collection, and the preference is given to the 
former. Having made that quotation, he adds the 
following ‘commentary : 

“ We should be unwilling to do injustice to the 
author of this extract. We have inquired in the 
right quarter, and have been credibly informed, 
that the gentleman who was employed to edit the 
Connecticut Hymn and Tune Book, with which the 
Plymowth Collection is so unfavorably compared, 
has also been employed to write this favorable re- 
view of it. And the publishers of the book have 
printed this writer’s review of his own book, and 
sent it as a circular, to various clergymen—how 
many we know not. 

“When a man has edited a book, and then re- 
views it himself in a public paper, declaring that he 
‘finds absolutely nothing to condemn’ in his own 
work, the envious and spiteful, anong wicked lit- 
erary men, would call it puffing one’s own wares. 
When he makes it the occasion of disparaging the 
work ~- a = in one — field, in vom se 
son wi own, it mi called something 

by the unadvised. 

“ But surely, since he has edited the work, he, 
as most familiar with its contents, may be presumed 
better fitted to express an opinion, than cursory 
critics. And when public good, for which we yield 
every thing, demands of an author to lay aside his 


modesty, even that must be sacrificed with cheer- 
fulness.’ 


Doubtless Mr. Beecher verily thought that he 
was writing the simple truth. But what he has 
written about a young brother in the ministry is 
entirely untrue. He has not “inquired in the right 
quarter.” He has not inquired of the editors of 
the New-Englander. He has not inquired of the 
Rey. Leonard W. Bacon, of Litchfield, against whom 
he publishes this rash accusation, and who is per- 
sonally no stranger to him. A wérd of inquiry ad- 
dressed either to Mr. Bacon, or to the editors of the 
New-Englander, would have been an inquiry “in 
the right quarter,” and would have ascertained the 
truth. “The gentleman who was employed to edit 
the Connecticut Hymn and Tune Book,” was not 
“employed to write this favorable review of it,” 
which Mr. Beecher imputes to him. The author- 
ship of that notice is not a secret. Our informa- 
tion comes from “the right quarter ;” and we know 
that the notice in the New-Hnglander was written 
by a pastor lately transferred from Western New- 
York to Connecticut, and highly esteemed in the 
far West as well as in New-England. The compiler 
of the Tune Book never saw the notice till he saw 
it in print. Obviously, therefore, the compiler has 
not been required “to lay aside his modesty” for 
the sake of the “public good.” And inasmuch as 
he has no interest in the pecuniary success of the 
work, he is fortunately under no great temptation 
“ to lay aside his modesty” for the sake of his own 
private good. 

We make this correction ourselves, instead of 
referring it to Mr. Beecher, partly because so many 
persons who ought to know better, have a notion 
that Mr. Beecher is the editor, or at least an editor 
of The Independent,—and partly because we choose 
to take this opportunity of saying distinctly that 
Mr. Beecher’s vindications and commendations of 
the Plymouth Collection are his own, and not ours. 
We make no imputations against his modesty or 
his disinterestedness. It is not at all strange if he 
is sensitive to the opinions of others in regard to a 
work on which he has bestowed much labor, and 
which has merits that need not be disputed. In 
this instance, his well-known impulsiveness has 
hurried him into a mistake which, but for our 
prompt disavowal and correction of it, might involve 
unpleasant legal consequences to the proprietors of 
this journal. It so happened that neither of the 
associate editors saw Mr. Beecher’s article either in 
manuscript or in proof, and it was taken for granted 
at the office that a communication from Mr. Beecher 
must go into the paper as a matter of course. 

P. S.—Since the foregoing was written we have 
received two communications on the same subject, 
from persons concerned, who have a right to be 
heard in the matter. The communications will be 








more recently in a communication from a stated 
contributor to its columns, advances two or three po- 
sitions with respect to the correspondence and co- 
operation of Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
which are founded upon a misapprehension of facts 
so far as Congregationalists are concerned, and 
therefore call for correction. 








CO-OPERATION AND CORRESPOND- | 
ENCE ONCE MORE. 


Tur Genesee Evangelist, in a recent editerial, and 


With respect to Ecclesiastical correspondence, it 
is urged, that since the New-School Presbyterians 
suffered excision because of their affinity for Con- 
should fraternize especially with the New-School 
General Assembly. We need not inform our read- 
ers how thoroughly we detest the act of excision. 
We need not say that our views of theology har- 
monize more nearly with those of the New-School 
than with those of the Old-School branch of the 
Presbyterian church. Yet it isa fact that in the 
details of theological opinion Congregationalists are 
not a unit. They never have been a unit; and 
though not formally divided into Old and New- 
Schoo! bodies or sects, they embrace in their fellow- 
ship not a few who sympathize more with Dr. 
Hodge than with Mr. Barnes. 

When the excision took place, no New-England 
body took sides with either party. Some leading 
minds in the New-England churches were inclined 
to drop correspondence with Presbyterians alto- 
gether; but finally it was deemed best to open a 
correspondence with both Assemblies, without indi- 
cating a preference for either. Before the excision, 
the Presbyterian church, whatever its internal dif- 
ferences, presented itself as a unit to Congregational 
bodies. After the excision, though probably a large 
majority of Congregationalists symbolized rather 
with the New-School, and certainly disapproved of 
the act of excision as a high-handed usurpation, yet 
no Association in New-England could have taken 
sides with the exscinded party without the risk of a 
division in itsown ranks. Hence in point of fact the 
hold of the Presbyterian church upon the sympathies 
of New-England was weakened by the division ; and 
Congregational bodies cannot cherish toward two 
conterminous Presbyterian churches, each of which 
officially ignores the existence of the other, the same 
close union which they had with the one Presbyteri- 
anchurch. This fact must be recognized in its bear- 
ing upon the question of ecclesiastical correspond- 
ence between the two denominations. When two 
bodies, each claiming to be the Presbyterian church 
in the United States, sit for two weeks side by side 
in the same city without exchanging any act of fel- 
lowship with each other, it is too much to ask of 
another denomination that it shall be especially de- 
monstrative in its affection toward either. Congre- 
gationalists are not to blame for the excision, nor 
for its necessary effect to lessen the intimacy of ec- 
clesiastical correspondence between themselves and 
the two semi-hostile Presbyterian churches. 
Moreover, however cordial the New-School Pres- 
byterian church may have been originally toward 
Congregationalists, its natural desire to equal the 
Old-School in the number of churches, ministers, 
and Presbyteries, has brought it into rivalry with 
Congregationalists upon missionary ground. 

As to codperation in Home Missions, the Genesee 
Evangelist seeks to justify the action of the 
Church-Extension Committee, by alleging that 
Congregationalists have pursued a similar course. 
Here it entirely misapprehends the facts upon 
which its statement is based. It alleges that the 
General Associations of the New-England States 
appropriate collections for Home Missionary pur- 
poses first to local wants, and pay over only the 
surplus into the Treasury of the American Home 
Missionary Society. The mistake here is two-fold. 
First, the General Associations are confounded 
with the State Missionary Societies—a mistake 
quite natural to a Presbyterian writer, but, never- 
theless, a serions mistake. The General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut happens to be the trustee 
of a fund for missionary purposes, the income of 
which is about $2000 a year. This is a perma- 
nent fund of $30,000, to which nothing is added 
by collections in the churehes. It was created 
years ago, for missionary and not for denom- 
inational purposes. The Association acts as 
a missionary society only as the trustee of that 
fund. Very little of this income of $2000 ever 
goes to churches in Connecticut, and no small part 
of it has gone to aid Presbyterian churches. This, 
therefore, is not parallel to the Church-Exten- 
sion Committee, appointed by the General Assem- 
bly to collect money from the churches to be ex- 
pended exclusively in aiding Presbyterian churches. 
The other mistake is that of confounding the 
State Missionary Societies of New-England, every 
one of which is quziliary to the American Home 
Missionary Society, with a Standing Committee of 
an ecclesiastical body not auxiliary to that Society. 
The State societies of New-England are recognized 
auxiliaries of the Parent Society, and act upon its 
principles and rules, They relieve that Society of 
the expense of collecting and disbursing money 
within their bounds, and then pay into the general 
treasury five or ten times as much as they expend 
upon their own territory. When the Church-Ex- 
tension Committee, or any Synod or Presbytery, 
shall make itself an auxiliary of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the cases will be parallel. 

The Genesee Poangelist assumes also that the 
American Missionary Association is a Congrega- 
tional body. This is entirely a mistake. That 
Association originated purely in anti-slavery feel- 
ing. It had at the outset a strong Presbyterian 
element from Ripley Presbytery. It aids Presby- 
terian churches, if these are anti-slavery. The po- 
sition of a church on slatery, and not its denomina- 
tional character, is the distinctive test applied by 
the Association. Congregationalists have nothing 
parallel to the New-School Church-Extension Com- 
mittee. The simple statement of these facts refutes 
the elaborate argument of the Genesee Evangelist. 





CORRECTION. 


Is an article last week on the Sermons of Dr. 
Huntington of Cambridge, after quoting from him 
a sentence to the effect that “faith ig Christ, and 
the entire giving up of the soul to the free mercy 
of God,” was the ground upon which the apostle 
Paul came out at last, after all his trial of ritual 
service, and all his experience of the most ardent 
Hebrew zeal, we added: ‘ What can be more sim- 
ply and clearly evangelical than this statement of 
the ground of the sinner’s acceptance ?” 

Our use of the term ‘ground’ in this connection may 
have led some to infer that Prof, Huntington makes 
the faith of the sinner the ‘ meritorious ground’ 
of his acceptance with God, putting out of sight 
the positive atonement made for him by the Son of 
God. This is not at all true; and we should be ex- 
tremely sorry if our inadvertence should give to 
any one an impression so far from the truth, and 
so unjust to the preacher. Dr. Huntington recog- 
nizes clearly and earnestly the relation of the work, 
the suffering, and the death of Christ, to the par- 
don of the repentant sinner, as constituting the 
basis on which that pardon becomes possible in con- 
sistency with the manifested holiness and wisdom 
of God. And we shall hereafter present extracts 
from his writings, illustrating his views on this 
point. Meantime we trust that this sentence or two 
of correction will anticipate and preclude any im- 
pression contrary to this among those who have 








DENT. 


“REVIVAL OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


trade was taken in Congress last week—an attempt 
to quiet the North by a rapid resolution against 
that infamous measure as “ inexpedient, unwise, and 
impolitic”! Tne Journal of Commerce makes much 
ado over the fact that a resolution to this effect 
passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 
183 to 8. Let us scan this resolve a little more 
closely. The fact that such a resolution was intro- 
duced into Congress at this time shows clearly two 
things ; that the movement for redpening the slave- 
trade has become of sufficient consequence to de- 
mand the attention of Congress ; and that the voice | 
of the North in the late Presidential election is so 
potent in its warnings, that for the present it is 
“inexpedient and unwise and contrary to settled 
policy” to repeal the laws against the African tlave- 
trade. In a House largely Republican, the same 
House that elected Mr. Banks Speaker, a House 
meeting under the immediate restraints of the elec- 
tion, this empty declaration is passed by a great 
majority. 

Just so Mr. Webster declared himself inflexibly 
opposed to the extension of slavery, and claimed 
the Wilmot Proviso as ‘his thunder.’ Yet a few 
years later he advised against passing the proviso 
because it was a gratuitous offense against the 
South. In 1850 the Missouri Compromise was 
deemed inviolable. 

It was “‘inexpedient, unwise, and contrary to the 
settled policy of the United States” to repeal the 
law forbidding slavery north of a certain degree of 
latitude. Yet within three years that sacred pro- 
hibition was swept away, and openly denounced as 
unconstitutional. Se will it be with “‘ the laws pro- 
hibiting the African slave-trade,” unless the people 
of the United States shall forbid the extension of 
slavery itself as contrary to public justice and to 
the spirit of our institutions. If slavery is not con- 
trary to right, if it is a proper institution to be ex- 
tended under federal protection, then the laws that 
forbid the slave-trade are an unwarrantable offense 
against the South. If there is no moral wrong in 
the domestic slave-trade, there is none in the Affi- 
can slave-trade, and the question of reédpening that 
trade is reduced to a commercial question between 
free-trade in negroes and a Virginia monopoly of 
the article. 

Slavery cannot long endure the stigma of piracy 
fastened upon the slave-trade. If therefore slavery 
itself is not rebuked and checked, the Soutb, “as a 
unit,” will demand the repeal of the laws probibit- 
ing the African slave-trade. That which is “ inex- 
pedient” to-day, may become an imperative demand 
of the South before the close of Mr. Buchanan’s 
administration. Not even the threat of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce to “resist that demand at all 
hazards,” will deter the South from making it. 
And as the Journal has endorsed the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, so will it endorse the repeal 
of the act of 1808 against the slave-trade, when- 
ever the South shall demand this. 

Already there is a foreshadowing of the purposes 
of the South in this matter. The resolution of Mr. 
Etheridge, which declares the slave-trade immoral, 
was met with /furty-seven nays. We repeat that 
resolution, as reported last week : 

“ Resolved, That this House regard all sugges- 
tions or propositions of every kind, by whomsoever 
made, for a revival of the slave-trade as shocking 
to the moral sentiments of the enlightened portion 
of mankind; or any act on the of Congress 
legalizing or conniving at the legalizing of that hor- 
rid and inhuman c, would justly subject the 
United States to the re,roach and execration of 


all civilized and Christian people throughout the 
world.” ' 


There were forty-seven members of this Con- 
gress willing to vote against that resolution, though 
they thought it “inexpedient and unwise” to agi- 
tate just now a repeal of the laws prohibiting the 
African slave-trade. 


“+ 


MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. 








Tats werk has been for some time before the 
public, and has elicited the general commendation 
of the press. We have been unwilling to pro- 
nounce upon it the hasty opinion which so many 
newspaper critics pronounce upon every new pub- 
lication. As the work has already been noticed 
more than once in our columas, we could afford to 
be deliberate. . 


Mr. Motley, before the appearance of this great 
work, was almost unknown to the public. We 
find his name among the graduates of Harvard Col- 
lege in the class of 1831. A single work of fiction 
from his pen, several years ago, indicated the his- 
torical bent of his genius and of his studies, but if 
we may judge by the impression which it seems to 
have made upon the public, it was, like the early 
works of many a great writer, not so much an 
achievement as a promise of something that might 
yet beachieved. But now, after years of silent la- 
bor, he has placed himself, by the publication 
of these three volumes, in the first rank of living 
historians. The foremost writers of history in the 
English language, at present, are Macaulay, Pres- 
eott, Bancroft, Grote, and Motley. Of these, the 
last is not the least. If we were required to ar- 
range those names in the order of excellence, we 
should not dare to place any name above that of 
Macaulay, and we should hesitate long before writ- 
ing any other name than that of Motley in the 
second place. 

The style of this author may seem at first, in 
the “ historical introduction” of more than ninety 
pages, somewhat labored, perhaps a little pedantic 
and affected. One of eur friends, whose opinien, 
if we were permitted to name him in this connec- 
tion, would far outweigh all our commendation, was 
even repelled from the reading of the book by his 
dislike of such a style and diction. But after the 
narrative is once fairly opened, and the author has 
grown warm in his work, the style becomes un- 
commonly graceful and effective. Without the 
splendor and resonance of Macaulay, without the 
philosophic mannerism of Bancroft, without the 
uniform and classical stattliness of Prescott, the 
page glows under the reader’s eye with life and 
beauty. An eccasional touch of irony, or of a cer- 
tain grim and earnest humor, and now and then a 
keenly sarcastic turn, deepens the interest of the 
narrative, and helps the feeling that the historian 
is dealing with realities. 

The subject coincides in part with that of Pres- 
cott’s Philip II., provoking a comparison which 
would have been perilous for an inferior writer. 
But those who have read with delight the recent 
work of Prescott, will not be, on that account, less 
delighted in the reading of these volumes. With 
Prescott the unity of the story is of course in Phi- 
lip, the events in the Netherlands being only one 
portion of the great historic movement. In the 
work now before us, Philip, though conspicuous, is 
only one of many leading actors, and the story 
finds its unity not so much in its relation to any 
individual hero, as in that strife of principles and 
systems which gave birth to the Dutch Republic. 
The reader often finds himself in Spain, in \the ca- 
binet of the Most Catholic King, in the tower of 
Segovia, in the fortress of Simancas, but his eye is 
always on the Netherlands, and no digression 
breaks for a moment the unity of the story. And 
what a story is it! What depths of wickedness 
does it explore! What mysteries of human nature 
does it exhibit! What pictures of suffering, of 
agony, of self-sacrifice, and of victory given te in- 
domitable perseverance, pass before us as we read! 
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not themselves read his discourses and articles. [What lustrations do we behold of tyranny, of pa- 
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Tux first step toward the revival of the. slave- ,. 





of the elastic power of liberty! 

The vividness with which the leading person- ‘ 
ages of the history are brought out in their pe- 
culiarities of individual character, is no small ele- 
ment in the fascination ef this work. Shake- 
sp eare’s dramatis persona are hardly more distinct. 
Philip, even more than Alva, is a subject to be stu- 
died by those who would understand the mysteries 
of human nature by investigating its morbid ana- 
tomy. In him we see developed, on a gigantie scale, 
the same perversion of the religious element in hu- 
man nature, and the same perversion of Christianity 
to the uses of the devil, which we see less grandly 
developed in the evangelical defenses of American 
slavery by men like President Lord at the North, 
and by many nominally orthodox divines at the 
South. On the other hand, in William the Silent, 
well named “ the Washington of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,” we have one of the sublimest of merely hu- 
man personages—sublime in his capacious and 
well-balanced mind, sublime in the love of country, 
sublime in heroic patience and self-sacrifice, but 
most sublime in religious confidence and devotion. 
Other leading characters, on both sides, are admira- 
bly portrayed, or rather, with a more admirable 
skill, are permitted to pertray themselves. 

It is remarkable that the attention of reading and 
thinking men, throughout the country, has been 
directed to so instructive and memorable a portion 
of the world’s history, just at this time. When 
Prescott began to collect the materials out of 
which he might construct the stery of the reign 
of Philip IT., and when Motley began, simultaneous- 
ly, the long studies by which he has qualified him- 
self to describe the rise of the Dutch Republic, nei- 
ther of them could have dreamed that his history 
would be given to his countrymen at a time like 
this. We cannot but recognize a special provi- 
dence of God in the arrangement by which, just at 
this crisis, public attention has been so effectually 
directed to the story of the most desperate and pro- 
tracted struggle for liberty against power that the 
world has ever seen. Just at the time when the 
government of the United States, instigated pri- 
marily by one bold bad man who knew how to 
manage the cunning ferocity of Douglas as well as 
the timid weakness of Pierce, was struggling to 
subdue the people of Kansas and to bring them 
into subjection to a code of ruffian laws, hardly less 
atrocious than the Inquisition against which the 
Netherlands revolted, there comes forth from the 
studies of two retired scholars who had not ima- 
gined the possibility of such a crisis in our country, 
a double repetition of that immortal story. The 
moral and political lessons of the story, especially 
as narrated by Mr. Motley, are as palpable—as full 
of warning and terror for oppressors—as full of 
encouragement to those who are struggling against 
oppression—as the lessons of Dred, or of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 
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A PURITAN CONTRIBUTION. 








A contrisvTion for building meeting-houses is by 
no means a novelty in New-England. The Puri- 
tans were liberal in gifts and sacrifices for houses 
of worship. On the last Sabbath a minister of this 
neighborhood used the following fact and appeal to 
his congregation, in urging them to a liberal contri- 
bution to the Building Fund. The case is so perti- 
nent that we have procured it for our columns, as 
an argument to churches which have not yet taken 
a contribution for this object. Having described 
the worship of the Puritans, according to Lechford’s 
account in 1641, the pastor referred te thus closed 
his discourse : 

“Let us go back once more to the old New-Eng- 
land meeting-house. I purposely reserved for this 
place the concluding act of the public worship of 
the Puritans, as narrated by the eye-witness of 
1640. ‘After the sermon, he saith, follows the con- 
tribution, one of the deacons saying, Brethren of 
the congregation, now there is time left for contri- 
bution, wherefore as God hath prospered you, so 
freely offer. Upon some extraordinary occasions, 
as building and repairing of meeting-houses, or 
other necessities, the ministers press a liberal con- 
tribution, with effectual exhortations out of Scrip- 
ture. The magistrates and chief gemtlemen first, 
and then the elders, and all the congregation of men, 
and most of them that are not of the church, all 
single persons, widows and women in absence of 
their husbands, come up, one after another, one 
way, and bring their offerings to the deacon at his 
seat, and put it into a box of wood for the purpose, 
if it be money or paper; if it be any other chattel, 
they set or lay it down before the deacons, and so 
pass another way to their seats again. This con- 
tribution is of money, or of papers promising so 
much money. I have seen a fair gilt cup with a 
cover offered there by one, which is still used at the 
communion,’ 

“ As this is the extraordinary occasion of build- 
ing meeting-houses, that we may closely follow the 
fathers, I, the minister would ‘ press a liberal con- 
tribution, with exhortations out of Scripture’ which 
I trust may be ‘ effectual.’ 

Freely ye have recetoed, freely also give. 
As the Lord hath prospered you. 

The Lord loveth a cheerful giver. 

Bear ye one another's burdens. 

Ye that are strong, support the weak. 
The liberal soul shall be made fat. 

He that watereth shall be watered again. 


“We donotask you to come up and make your con- 
tribution in the deacon’s box that all may see who do 
and who do not contribute; the deacons will carry 
‘ the wooden box’ to you ; but do you, magistrates,’ if 
any such there be, and you ‘ chief gentlemen,’ whom 
I see before me—chie/ in ability, chief in prosper- 
ity, chief in your business, chief in your means 
and style of living, chi¢f in your income,—you who 
would be esteemed chief in counsel and in society, 
be cuter also in this good work; show by your works 
that you are ‘the chief gentlemen’ of the congre- 
gation; build by your individual subscriptions at 
least one house of worship each! $250 from any 
of you will accomplish that. And you ‘elderly 
men” who know at once the reverence due to age 
and the care of age for youth, remember the fath- 
ers in blessing the children. Yea, let all the con- 
gregation, both parents and children, widows and 
single persons, make an offering to the Lord with 
willing mind. If you have not money to-day, put 
into the wooden box ‘papers promising so much 
money.’ These papers are provided that you may 
subscribe to pay according to your ability and con- 
venience, Let all give ; let each one bear a part 
in this noble tribute to the fathers. If you call not 
yourself a Christian—you are the heir of a Christ- 
ian ancestry—you ate the possessor of the goodly 
heritage of their toils and prayers and sufferings. 
If you are not a Christian, you surely are a patriot, 
and your country needs this aid at your hands. 
Once more, with exhortations out of Scripture, I 
* press a liberal contribution’ in the name of our 
Fathers and of our fathers’ God.” 





“The Plough, the Loom, and the Anyil,’’—This 
monthly magazine, with the awkwardest title in Chris- 
tendom, has greatly improved by the accession of Prof. 
J. A. Nash to its editorial chair, Mr. Nash is a man of 
science and scholarship, with the pen of a ready 
writer, guided by a sound judgment. He owes an 
apology to the public for uot finishing his graphic and 
instructive sketches of what he saw and thought, dur- 
ing tour of agricultural observation in Great Britain. 
A capital book should not be thus suppressed and 









‘this’ magazine, and will add a table 


| of contats for each number, we will assign it « high 


rank among the most useful of our agricultural jour- 
pals. Published monthly at No. 7 Beekman street, 
Terms, $3. 


NEW MAPS AND CHARTS. 





Tue improvement in the construction and the 

execution of maps, within the past twenty years, 

is one of the most grateful signs of the progress of 
science and art. These indispensable auxiliaries 

to the study of history, and to a knowledge of our 

globe and its inhabitants, are now regarded as 
worthy of the best efforts of scholars and artists, 
to bring them to perfection. We are informed 
that Dr. Robinson’s maps of Palestine, which ac 
company the new edition of his Biblical Researches, 
having been drafted under his careful super 
vision, were sent to the accomplished Kiepert of 
Berlin to be drawn in detail from Dr. Robinson’s 
materials, and then passed back and forth two or 

three times between the parties for revision, before 
they were allowed to go forth to the public. One 
takes them up with the feeling that they are per 
fectly reliable. It is to be regretted that the Ame- 
rican publishers did not cause these valuable maps 
to be executed in better style, and have them all 
mounted with cloth backs. 

The common-school atlas of to-day is a vast ad- 
vance, both in accuracy and in finish, upon the 
maps of our childhood. The very maps now render 
geography inviting to the pupil, while they seldom 
Jead him astray. 

Maps on a large scale for advanced students and 
men of letters, adspted to history, to chronology, 
to physical geography, to ethnography, etc., are 
continually multiplying, and with an increasing aim 
at standard excellence. Judging from the speci- 
mens we have seep, Kiepert’s new Atlas, and Car! 
Zimmermann’s maps, prepared for Ritter’s 2rd- 
kunde, especially the former, will be highly valued 
by the scholar. We can also make favorable men- 
tion of Colton’s Atlas of the World. We are 0 
frequently indebted to this work that we are 
ashamed of our neglect to notice it adequately. We 
hardly venture to pronounce it equal to the best 
maps which German criticism and labor have pro- 
duced ; yet it approximates their standard, both of 
accuracy and of beauty, and far surpasses any 
hitherto published in this country. Mr. Colton is 
conscientious and pains-taking in his efforts to se- 
cure accuracy in his maps; members of his firm are 
uncommonly well versed in geography, and in al! 
the details of the mechanical executicn of maps, and 
he has spared neither labor nor expense in the effort 
to make this Atlas complete, beautiful, and reliable. 
In this effort he has been remarkably successful, 
and the work deserves the cordial patronage of the 
community. It consists of two volumes, and com- 
prises in all nearly 100 folio maps and plans. The 
seco nd volume has some valuable maps of physical 
geography. : 

For Classical Geography we turn with pleasure 
to the beautiful Atlas of Prof. Geo. Long of the Lon- 
don University, which has just been issued by 
Messrs. Blanchard & Lea, of Philadelphia. This 
Atlas contains 26 imperial quarto plates, with 52 
maps and plans. These are drawn with great care 
and skill, after the best classical authorities, are 
lettered with perfect distinctness, and colored with 
delicate touches of the pencil in outline. Mr. Long 
had left boundaries undefined, but the American 
editor has introduced these from the most probable 
sources, and this, upon the whole, will be an ad- 
vantage to the student. The plans of Athens, 
Rome, and other cities, are particularly valuable. 
The Atlas is quite complete, and of convenient size. 
In taste and finish it will take rank with the best 
issues of the American Press in this department. 
The maps are accompanied with a very full index. 
This Atlas should be generally introduced into col- 
leges and classical schools, to give the student some 
definite idea of the regions of ancient story. 

A useful Historical Atlas is that of Houzé, adopt- 
ed by the University of France, (Atlas Universe! 
Historique et Geographiqgue.) This contains 101 
maps, especially of the principal countries of 
Europe at different eras. Of these there are 14 of 
Bible lands. Most of these are good; but No. 3 
shows that the author is not well posted as to Sinai 
and the wanderings. There are 30 of France, 
where the author is evidently at home; 16 of 
Greece and Italy, and twelve of that historical 
chaos, Germany. There is nothing very attractive 
in tke style of the maps, but to one knowing 
French, this Atlas will prove a very useful com- 
panion in the study of history. It makes real and 
visible to the eye the changes of states and nations. 
This Atlas is for sale by Christern, 763 Broadway, 
for $5 25. Other valuable charts and atlases may 
be found at the same place. 

Biblical Maps.—At last we have a set of Bible 
Maps, very much to our satisfaction. Wyld: 
Scripture Atlas is already known as a work of 
much labor and value, exhibiting each country re- 
ferred to in the Bible, at those stages of its history 
which most deeply interest the reader. It contains 
thirty maps. Among these are a separate map of 
each tribe, and maps of the dominions of David 


respects the plan of the city is good. The Atlas is 
unique in its design, and of mueh value. It is pub- 
lished by Bagster. 


supplements the above, without duplicating its 
maps; and yet it has a completeness in itself. That 
it is constructed according to the most recent and | 


minute examination. The author honors through: | 
out the judgment of our countryman Dr. Robin- | 
son. These fourteen maps will be a treasure in the 


for any intelligent reader of the Word of God. They | 


legible even to waning eyes by gas-light. 


each. 

We are glad to be able to announce the appear 
ance of Dr. J. T. Barclay’s Map of Jerusalem an‘ 
its environs. Having visited this brother, and see? 
his model of the city, at his house on Mount Zion, 


environs, we have waited with much interest for the 
publication of his map. It strikes us as the most 
detailed and accurate map of modern Jerusalem w¢ 


Dr. Barclay familiar with every nook of the city 
and having gained favor in high quarters as a phy- 


He has improved his advantages well. We are 0 
quite persuaded into his opinion as to the site © 


trustworthiness of his measurments and drawings 
there can be no doubt. 

We wish that the engraver had given a little fiver | 
execution to the map; but perhaps this was 00%) 
possible in so large a drawing upon stone. It is 
published by James Challen & Sons, of Philadelphia 
of whom it may be ordered by mail, post-free 
at the following prices: Plain sheet, 50 cts. Co! 





stifled. If Mosers, Nash and Parish will adopt a 
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ored, 75 cts, Pocket-book case, $100. Is ms! 
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and Solomon, and the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. © 
There are also plans of several cities. The course § 
of the second wall of Jerusalem is not given accord- [7 
ing to the best topographical evidence, but in other } 


study of the minister, and a valuable companion 4 
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have yet seen. A residence of several years made ” 


But the gem of atlases is the Chronological } 
Scripture Atlas lately published by Bagster. This | 


the best authorities we have satisfied ourselves by 3 | 


are most attactive to the eye; clear and beautiful, 7 


A valuable chronological chart, and a mos Fj 
thorough index, accompany the maps. Both thes 
atlases are for sale by Wiley & Halstead, at $2 5) | 


and having walked with him about Jerusalem, and | 
out to Bethany, and thus learned something of his — 


sician,he enjoyed some special facilities for research. 7 


Bethphage, and of some other localities, but of the | 
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Tae year of our Lord one t 
and fifty-six is mow drawing 
elosing number of The Indeper 
ere we part company, we wish 
view of what it has witnessed 
and its loss ; its promises and i 

The most obvious event of 
tion is the return of peace to] 
Between Russia and the Wes 
broke out, the most disastrous 
dieted, the least of which wag 
a short-lived war. It bas, he 
short one considering its magni 
posticated that the war would r 
finances of the European nati 
ishes in Europe and the world: 
tensively than ever. The finar 
hibited wonderful elasticity, an 

with Jess damage than a: 

resources of the nations of 

ter than in the time of the Im 
rope did not lie fallow in idleneq 
peace. These forty years of pe 
specially her own, such as belo 
and enabled a subsequent stat® 
borne with comparative ease. 
years of peace, wealih had gral 
dering the heavy debts of E 
where they had not been incre 
peace, to be diminished in wei; 
erease of taxable property. Th¢ 
forty years of peace witnessed 
gold regions of California and 
done more for peopling the earth, 
increasing trade and commerce 
eulture, than any other occurren 
The short Russian war has passe 
thing of history. It has, howey 
very palpable advantages. The 
maeasufing their strength with ¢ 
tained the limits of that strengt 
te respect each other in consequ 

There are two special advante 

war, which are clear and positive 
free navigation of the Danube, 
Russia, and secondly, the throw 
merce of all nations the Euxine o 
ly limited to Turkey and Ruscia 
want of a good Turkish marine 
purposes a mere Russian lake. 

With the spring of the year, pe 

and the mighty preparations mad 
epring campaign, were not requil 
therefore, has been a year of pea 
merce have resumed their usua 
have gone into barracks; nevie 
marine of commerce has multipli 
dia, Australis, all Europe, and al 
lacing their material interests n 
ever done before; and the moray 
stronger will be the motives for kel 
is strong between nations in the ¢ 
respect each other's rights, and fe 
in so doing. 

The resumption of peaceful 
bas intensified the transactions « 
productions of the earth have be 
good old Mother Earth is more pro 
year has been a bounteous one. |] 
grain, more cotton, more gold, n 
More mutton and wool, than ever 
fore in modern history. The ear 
profusion to the labor of man. 
shared in this year’s productions 
country. With less capital the h« 
dreds of years, with less manual 
tries of Europe, we yet have prod 
exceeding our own home wante, a 
that minister to the wants of the 
a surplus of gold, of cotton, of gr 
all which we export freely. 

With such an increase in our 
our consuming power has been 
and we are no longer to be startle qi 
great increase in our importations 
ble, pafjpared by Mr. Secretary Gut . 
increase in the consumption of silk 
ing the last ten years. The year 
18656, shows of this one article an @ 
tion of six and a half millions of de 

TEN YEARS’ CONSUMPTION SILK 4 
| Sree $11,640,899 | 1959... 
1848 





Se decrcccccsccese 14,587,896 | 1853... 
ee 18,781,640 | 1854... 
See errs 17,680,¥64 | 1855... 
a6 6 0nd cd d00s660 25,689,720 | 1856.. 


The following interesting officia 
report of the Secretary of the Trea _ 
BEAL AND PERSONAL WEALTH OF T! 
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Bates. Populatid 
Alabama........... .... 985,1 
MB inca s cscccccces 253,1 
California. .............. 335,0 
Conneoticut.............. 401,2 
ae not sw ia ae 97,2 
Dt hdeAhee +e 00.000 110,7 

Geo GURUS Odd se cavers 935,0 
ae 1,242.9 
BEDI Adc 005.0 b'vn 1,149,6 

hb 66 eines cmaloeans 825 
Kentucky.............. 1,086.6 
RS 600, 
PE itwheeteres® dees 623,8 
Maryland Ceerecrccccccs 639.5 
Massac achusetts........... 1,133,1 
Michigan Reb 0.6 wens cows 509,3 
Mississippi OVS eee wecic wes 671,6 
hs hs pb ab eeeéien 831,2 
New-Hampsbire......... $24.7 
New-Jersey............. 569.4 
IY s ded see's once 8,47 0,0 
orth Carolina......... 921,8 

P _ Se eeaeaaee 2,215 
‘enneylvania........... 2, 542,9 
Rhode Island...... |... 166.9 
th Carolina.......... 705,6 
Tennetsee.............. 1,092,4 
MEN ESSs 6 600 666 00 0 ce 500,0 
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Wisconsin Lawes Th lesa hs "652. 11 
District of Columbia... 590% 
esota ot a ee 65,01 
How-Mazico rey ree 83,5¢ 
ih: (8.6.69: 6. ab ¢« 36,04 
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_ STP areas 39,0¢ 
Kanes Sehieeenties de. 11,00 
De 4,50% 
A 26,964,31 
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80 easy and softly does shed 
behind no regrets for disasters ince 
Quits she inspires with the best hor 
» Bowelcome, welcome the ye: 
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WORKS OF FICTION. ° 


Ir were idle for us to attempt to examine tho- 
roughly all works of fiction that ceme within the 
sphere of our observation as critics for the more 
gerioug-minded in the community. We have no 
time for this, nor would such a labor be of any 
special advantage to our readers. Now and then a 
work of fiction claims a prominent notice because 
of marked traits of genius, or lessons of truth and 
virtue. But ordinarily we can only give to such 
books a cursory reading to assure ourselves that 
they convéy no immoral Jessen, and then so far in- 
dicate their several characteristics that our readers 
may be somewhat guided in their selection. 

Racaet Gray. By Julia Kavanagh. New- 
York: Appleton & Co. This book has been well 
heralded by ‘‘ Madeleine” and ‘‘ Grace Lee,” 40m 
the same pen. It is a touching story of filje devo- 
tion in circumstances of privation and géser ion— 
told with the simplicity of nature ang*f pruph, 

Tur Seconp MarriaGe; on, A Dg/CHTER 5 TRIALS. 
By Charles Burdett. New-Yo*: Charles Scrib- 


ner. We find little in thig4tory to attract us. 
er and daughter are a 
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of co would not be table to “ all 
cal Christians,” The Paes which the is 
announced is entirely fair, and a great im : t 
updén the stereotyped . phrase, “ ReySed,” or 
« Abridged” by the Committee. The’>ook is well 
fitted to excite the spirit of prayer family Bible ; 
vol. 2—from Psalms to Malachj’”” The notes are 
admirable—brief, condensed, Kitfull of instruction, 
explaining the text and enforcing the doctrine. 
It is far more difficult to write such notes well 
than to make’a compte commentary. The work 
is evidently in g nds, We regret that there 
is such mere gederalization of passages that con- 
demn oppresefon, We may revert to this at an- 
other time’ In order to secure the benefits of 
these potes to the aged, we would recommend a 
larger type. 

Practica Trerus. By the Rev. A, Alexander, 
D.D. ‘This volume comprises within one cover all 
the tracts written by the late Dr. Alexander for the 
Tract Society, with a brief sketch of his life. It 
forms of itself quite a system of practical theology. 

Sxercues From Lire.—American Tract Society : 
A collection of well-told stories, fitted to attract the 
eye and win the heart of the most careless. Every 


-|colporteur among the moving population of the. 


it were better hidden from public view than ex- 
posed & prurient curiosity. The clever powers 
oy author in sketching life, might be emp!oyed 
pon some nobler theme. 

Avone. By Marion Harland. New-York : J.C, 
“Derby. A book that has already reached its twen- 
tieth thousand, needs no aid from the press to bring 
it before the public. We do not wonder at its 
popularity ; for besides its sgreeable and graphic 
sketches of Southern society, it presents in Jda a 
fine example of the heroism of Christian faith and 
benevolence, overcoming the world, enduring trials, 
conquering difficulties, and at last crowned with 
the reward of peace and love. 

Tae Orv Vicarace. By Mrs. Hubback. New- 
York: Fetridge & Co. A quiet, pleasant story of 
domestic life, where the genial influence of piety is 
diffused over the household, softetiing its cares and 
refining its pleasures. 

Licnts ann Saapows or EnGuisa Lire. Phil. : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. From an occasional ‘ dip- 
ping’ into these volumes we feel authorized to pro- 
nounce upon them as a quite successful picture of 
the upper society of England, whose self-compla- 
cent gentility is now andthen shocked by an elope- 
ment of some scion of nobility with a plebeian maid, 
or other disturbance of the routine of dignity. 
P a the narrative and the descriptive portions of 

book are well executed. 

‘ae Two Lieuts. Phil.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

«ie York : Carter & Brothers. We have no great 
© isi in the attempt to elucidate dogmatic theology 
, iy means of conversations and arguments in the 
myths of fictitious persons. Conybeare’s Perver- 
ef is the most successful work of this description. 
Tie Two Lights” follows in the wake of that, but 
is evidently a smaller cref:*The hero of the story 
comes in contact With infidelity in various phases, 
with Pusgyism and other errors, and at length finds 
~~Pesarity in an evangelical faith strongly tinctured 
with Millenarian views. Many of the arguments 
are exceedingly well put, and the book will profit 
whoever will take pains to read it. 

Tus Taree Marriaces; on, Lire at a WATERING 
Prace. Phil.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Another 
capital book from the pen of Mrs. Hubback. Al- 
theugh pictured from English society, it is a per- 
fect mirror of Saratoga and Newport flirtations 
and their results. It is affectionately recommended 
to all ambitious daughters and anxious mammas, 

Tae Oxyx Rive. By John Sterling. Boston: 
Whittemore, Niles & Hall. All readers of 
“ Blackwood’ will recall the Onyx Ring. Few 
works of fiction can impaft a pleasure so 
pure and simple, or instruction so wholesome. 
This neat edition has a brief biogrgphical sketch 
of Sterling, from the pen of Mr. Charles Hale. 

Berenice. Phillips, Sampson & Co. A thrilling 
story of an unhappy marriage, in which the hero- 
ism of Berenice triumphs over her evil fate. The 
style is rather high-flown, and some of the incidents 

_ are too exaggerated for belief. 

Darsy’s Necxiace, anp Waat Came orrr. By 
T. B. Aldrich. New-York: Derby & Jackson. 
Authors, if none others, will enjoy this enter- 
taining satire —a jest in earnest — upon their 
early attempts at literary labor and distinction, 
their negotiations with publishers, and the manifold 
experiences of a book between the braia of the wri- 
ter and the eye of the reader. Prettily written, 
beautifully printed—may its editions be multiplied 
to “ forty thousand.” 


Hoitmay Booxs.—The books of the season are 
upon us, “their cohorts all gleaming in crimson 
and gold.” Much as they resemble each other in 
outward show of binding and gilding, they are va- 
rious not only in their degrees ef merit, but in the 
quality of their contents, and in their adaptation to 
the various classes of readers. Among others we 
find upon our table— 

Tue Curistian Girt.—This is published at Bos- 
ton, by J. P. Jewett & Co., and is edited by Rev. 
Rufus W. Clark. It contains fifteen essays on re- 
ligious themes, by authors (all but one being clergy- 
men) of various ecclesiastical names. Poetry, ori- 
ginal and selected, is filtered in between the essays, 
and gives an additional charm to the volume. The 
authors (beside the editor and Mrs. Clark) are Dr. 
Peabody, of the North American Review, Dr. T. 
M. Clark, of Rhode Island, Dr. Sprague, of Albany, 
Dr. Huntingion, of Cambridge, and Drs. Neale, 
Stone, Dexter, Studley, Vinton, and Kirk, of Bos- 
ton. 


Dickens’ Lirrie Forxs.—Mr. Redfield sends us a 

nice little green box containing six neat volumes se- 
lected from the works of Charles Dickens, and in- 
tended especially for juvenile readers. This pur- 
ports to be the ‘‘ Second Series” of the selections. 
It includes “The Boy Joe,” from the Pickwick 
Papers; ‘Sissy Jupe,” from Hard Times; “The 
Two Daughters,” from Martin Chuzzlewit; “ Tiny 
Tim and Dot, and the Fairy Cricket,” from Christ- 
mas Stories; “‘Dame Durden,” from Bleak House ; 
and “ Dolly Varden, the Little Cequette,” from Bar- 
naby Rudge. These volumes, however, are not 
children’s books, though designed by the editor for 
young readers, Any reader too young to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the Pickwick Papers, is too young to 
enjoy that part which relates to “the fat boy.” 
The special recommendation of these six volumes, 
as distinguished from Dickens unabridged, is that 
they are little, and that each little volume is adorn- 
ed with an illustration by Darley. 


Rieonos or rae Heanr.—D. Appletgp & Co, have 
ished, in holiday style, an elegant 8vo volume 
poems, by Estelle Anna Lewis—whether Mrs, or 
Miss, we are 0% informed. The paper, the letter- 
press, and the illustrations “by American artists,” 
are all exquisite. As for the poetry—“ faint 
praise” is never satisfactory to poets, or to publish- 
ers of poetry, and as we cannot praise cery strong- 
ly, we willsay nothing. 
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7. Soorm: Pusiications.—The following 
"are among the recent issues of the American Tract 
Society. Bickerateth on Prayer ; a good edition | 


. 
me 


West, on steamboat and railroad, should have 
scores of this book at hand; every cabin and farm- 
house should have it for the winter evening. 


Tuat Sweer Srory or Orp.—A beautiful child’s 
book, from the Tract Society. There is a peculiar 
charm about the Society’s books for children; the 
engravings are highly finished, the type isclear, the 
paper fair, the binding choice, the matter excel- 
lent. 

We have also two highly attractive volumes from 
the London Religious Tract Society—*“ The Sun- 
day at Home” and “The Leisure Hour.” These 
are the weekly magazines of the Society, one 
wholly religious, the other partly secular, bound 
in octavo volumes of 800 pages, and sold at the 
very low rate of $150 per volume. The reading 
matter is excellent, the typography fair, and nearly 
every page is illustrated. We know of nothing in 
the market that will compare with these volumes in 
the combined merits of cheapness and excellence. 
They should go into the library of every Sabbath- 
school and every district school in the country., 
For sale by Wiley & Halstead, 351 Broadway. 


For THe Cumpren.—“ Full,” says our foreman ; 
“crowded; nothing more can go in this week.’’ 
No matter for that. You must let the children 
know by Christmas day that the Sunday-Scheol 
Union in Chambers street, have a Child’s Home Li- 
brary of Fifty Volumes, each 48 pages; containing 
in all 230 stories, beautifully bound, lettered, and 
numbered, with plenty of pictures, and all boxed 
up in a little case with shelves. And for how 
much? Only $3 50! Think of it! Would that 
this library might bless every family ~~~ ~~~" 
A very snug little library is published by Clark, 
Austin & Smith, called Zom Thumb’s Library—-32 
volumes of stories and history, pretty pictures, ete. 
Capital for the smaller children. 

Messrs. Wiley & Halstead have an excellent steck 
of illustrated English juveniles, which parents 
ought to see. 


Merry’s Book or Pvuzzies.—This is a large 
collection of Puzzles, Riddles, etc., selected from 
Merry’s Museum ;—a fund of amusement for 
young people in the long winter evenings. Pub- 
lished by Dayton & Burdick, 29 Ann-street, New- 
York. 


New-York Atmanac axp Weatner-Boox ror 
1857.—We have no great faith in Mr. E. Meriam’s 
scientific pretensions, and no disposttion to adopt 
his terminology of the weather. But his indus- 
try is commendable, and his facts are valuable. This 
little almanac compiled by him is full of useful in- 
formation. Published for 25 cents, by Mason & 
Brothers. 
Past Meripiax. By Mrs, L.H. Sigourney. Hartford: 
F. A. Brown. 
We took occasion to commend at length this 
graceful and genial volume, upon its first appear- 
ance. A new and enlarged edition has been issued 
in a neat style, suitable for a present to the aged, 
The type is remarkably clear and beautiful. 
Tux Ornrnan Nisces. New-York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph. 
All who have read “Irish Amy,” and “ Comfort 
Allison,” two of the best books of this kind ever 
published by the Am. S. S. Union, will be attracted 
by a new work from the same author, just issued 
by Mr. Randolph, called ‘‘ The Orphan Nieces ; or, 
Duty and Inclination.” “Comfort Allison,” in 
pointing out “ Ready Work for Willing Hands,” 
answers the question, almost inevitable to a se- 
rious-minded girl just leaving school: ‘‘ What shall 
Ido now?” This new book advances a little far- 
ther to the equally perplexing question, ““ What 
next?” which occurs to most young ladies in every 
social position, The story follows the fortunes of 
two orphan sisters who are dependent on the favor 
of an indulgent uncle. One of them chooses the 
life of a teacher, with the prospect of hard work, 
usefulness, and independence, which, after all, ends 
in a happy marriage. The other is beguiled into 
a runaway match, and has to pay the consequent 
penalty for her thoughtlessness and folly. The 
moral is, fret, that no girl need think that mar- 
riage is indispensable to bappiness and usefulness ; 
and, secondly, that affairs of the heart, like all the 
other affairs of life, should be subject to discipline, 
and regulated by religious principle. It is a good 
book, as well as a pleasant one, its chief excel/ence, 
to our thinking, lying in the sound sense and true 
religion which are brought to bear on every inci- 
dent of the tale. In this respect it reminds us of 
some of Miss Sewall’s best works, while it is not 
highly over-wrought, as those often are, nor does 
the writer’s manifest preference for the forms of 
her own Church ever become offensive; a blemish 
always to be regretted in Miss Sewall’s books, 
Ruymes axp RounpeLayes IN Praise or a Country 
Lire. Adorned with many Pictures. New-York: 
D, Appleton & Co., Broadway. 1857. 
The most choice selections of rural poetry, the 
most delicious and solid cream-white paper, an im- 
print so delicate that it becomes really artistic and 
fails to suggest to us any thought of the mechanism 
by which it is impressed, wood-cuts beautiful as the 
poetic dreams which they generously and with per- 
fect grace represent—all included within covers 
of unsurpassed and sumptuous splendor, conspire 
to make this the gift-book of the season! The 
printing art need go no further to reach perfection. 
It is a pleasure to take the book in the hand; a 
pleasure to turn the perfect pages; an abundant 
pleasure to let the eye drink gradually in the rich 
tone and the exquisite spirit of the successive 
illustrations; a keener pleasure to have recalled to 
us the songs, and ballads, and poetical fragments, 
in which genius has celebrated the glories of the 
country. Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Otway, 
Thomson, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
with our own Longfellow, Bryant, Brainard, Stod- 
dard, Street, Wilcox, and many others, come to us 
here in a raiment of clear and dainty beauty, to 
sing to us of what nature has told them through 
the ages, of her secrets and mysteries, of her palpa- 
ble pomps, her pathos and power, her unshadowed 
magnificence, 

A more exquisite gift from one friend to another, 
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with respect to ite Commendation of a liturgy,which, |ed. And children’s children will ‘still look 


pleasure on pages so rich in all elements of attrac- 
tion. The wealth and grace of English poetical and 
mechanical culture are apparent upon them all. 

Graname’s Sapparn, ILtustratep. New-York: Carter 

& Brothers. 

Many’ will remember the exquisite edition of 
Cowper issued by the Carters. In the same vein 
with that they now present us with an illustrated 
edition of Grahame’s poems, chief among which is 
the favorite poem of the Sabbath; beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, with the very choicest en- 


edition of Gray’s Elegy, and other poems, finely 
illustrated. In addition to these elegant gift-books 
of their own, their counters present an inviting 
array of standard and illustrated works, where none 
can go amiss as to style, sentiment, or yalue. 

Tue Paracreens Ix Paris, By the Anthor of Doctor 

Antonie, New-York: Dix & Edwards. 

Have you read Dr. Antonio? Then ef course 
you will buy the Paragreens, and see how the 
writer who so charmed you in the descriptive, the 
sentimental, the pathetic, and the heroic, can charm 
you equally in the ludicrous and the satirical. If 
you have not read Dector Antonio, then by all 
means buy the Paragreens, and make the acquaint- 
ance of the inimitable Ruffini. . 

But who are the Paragreens? A family of Eng- 
lish parvenus who rush to the Paris Exhibition in 
the wake of the Queen, and appear as ridiculous as 
only such persons cap. It is a yolume of that 
laughter which is “‘ good as a medicine.” 


Tae AvrostocraPny or A Brixp Muister,—Un- 
der this title the Rev. Timothy Woodbridge, D.D., 
has given tothe public his reminjscences of a life 
now protracted beyond the term of “ threescore years 
andten.” He became totally blind while he was an 
under-graduate student at Williams College. Yet 
he managed to pursue his studies. He was pre- 
paring himself for the bar, when, by the grace of 
God, “ celestial light shone inward,” and he found 
himself called to preach the Gospel. He studied 
theology at Andover, and became an acceptable and 
useful minister of the word. A grandson of Presi- 
dent Edwards, he had his share of the intellectual 
gifts by which so many of that family have been 
distinguished. Those who love to hear an old 
man’s reminiscences—and who does not ?—will en- 
joy the reading of this well-written volume. Pub- 
lished by J. P. Jewerr & Co., Boston. 


A Carita Nemper.—The December number of 
the American Journal of Education contains the ser- 
mon on Science and Religion preached by Presi- 
dent Mark Hopkins at Albany before the Scientific 
Association. No one can read this and say that 
science is atheistic. In the same number will be 
foung the admirable report of Rev. Theron Bald- 
win, presented at the late meeting of the College 
Society. We are happy te dearn that this maga- 
zine, under the Wise conduct of Dr. Peters, is stead- 


“ily growing in public favor. 


Dr. Barnard’s Journal, which moves in a related 
and yet distinct sphere, is also rich in materials for 
all interested in educational affairs. Its foreign 
statistical department is especially valuable. The 
one magazine is monthly; the other bi-monthly. 
Every public library should be supplied with both. 
Lectures to Youre Men. By Joel Hawes, D.D. Con- 
gregational Board of Publication. 

Among the innumerable courses of Lecture: to 

young men, none have attained to such permanent 
interest and value as these from the pen of Dr. 
Hawes. Many years ago they were heard with in- 
terest and profit by multitudes in different cities, 
and since they were first committed to the press 
they have passed through manifold editions. They 
deal with the elements of character, and are written 
in a clear and vigorous style, and with the affection- 
ate earnestness of the Christian teacher. Hence 
they stand the test of years. The Congregational 
Board have issued these Lectures in very neat style 
at the low price of 50 cents. For sale by Calkins & 
Stiles—Am. Cong. Union. May they be widely cir- 
culated, and be blessed to the salvation of multi- 
tudes. 
The same firm, at No. 348 Broadway, have also a 
new edition of Punchard’s View of Congregation- 
alism, from the press of the Congregational Board. 
This work has gained a standard reputation, and 
should be read by all who would comprehend the 
Congregational polity. 

Reapy Work ror Wire Hanns. American 
Sunday-School Union. This story of Comfort 
Allison shows how much good may be accomplished 
in a quiet way, by persons of limited resources, 
who have a heart to do good to the needy and the 
perishing. It is one of the most valuable books 
issued by the S. S. Union, and must encourage 
many in the sphere of benevolent activities. 
Sappatus Aproap. By Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D.D. 

Boston : Mass. Sunday-School Society. 

In a pleasing and graphic style, Dr. Waterbury 
here records his experiences, observations, and 
emotions, upon a succession of Sabbaths spent in 
foreign lands—sometimes amid papal supersti- 
tions, sometimes in mountain solitudes, sometimes 
in quiet villages, sometimes in thronged cities, but 
always and everywhere with God. The book is 
quite prettily printed and illustrated. It is appro- 
priate for district school libraries as well as those 
of Sabbath-schools. 


THE PALMER MARBLES. 


Tue ‘‘ Palmer Marbles” are still on exhibition in this 
city, in the hall attached to the edifice of Dr. Chapin’s 
church. In makiog a brief mention of them last week 
—advising our readers residing in the city not to fail 
to make a visit to the hall—we promised to recur to 
these beautiful works of art, with a view to some de- 
tailed and perhaps critical remarks. 

The artist, Mr. E. D. Palmer, is a resident of Albany, 
where, for the most part, he has pursued his studies 
and achieved his reputation. He was born in Schenec- 
tady, and bred jn early life to the trade of a carpenter. 
He worked for several years with the plane and the 
saw in various places in Western New- York—his genius 
for the chisel being still latent. He found, however, on 
trial, that he could cut a cameo with exquisite effect. A 
vision of art immediately passed before his mind, like a 
dream, and he peremptorily threw away his carpenter’s 
tools, and stepped into the artist's studio, to begin a 
new career as a sculptor. Mr. Palmer has been known 
to artists only seven or eight years. His first bust was 
put in marble in 1849. Since that time he has exe- 
cuted abeut one hundred works, which have won for 
him such a reputation, that he is now the acknowledged 
tival of Powers. Palmer, however, unlike the great 
artist of the Greek Slave, has never been to foreign 
cities to study, and has, in fact, never in his life travel- 
ed far beyond the boundary of the State of New-York. 
But true g-nius is independent of Florence and Rome ; 
for Powers himself was great before he crossed the 
ocean, and Elliot, the first portrait painter in this coun- 
try, pursued his studies at home. 

We had the pleasure, while in the Palmer Gallery a 
few days since, not only of seeing these works but the 
artist himself; and we beg his pardon while we say that 
he is apleasant-faced and agreeable gentleman, exceed- 
ingly modest and retiring in his manner, with a bright, 
intelligen: eye, and a fine forehead—that seems large 
enough to create just such another collection of state- 
aryasthe present. We need not say how much we en- 
joyed, accompanied by him, our visit to each separate 
piece in the hall 

The Marbles were brought from Albany to this city, 
in compliance with a written request to the sculptar, 
signed by twenty gentlemen, well known as artists or 
as literary men, including Huntington, Bryant, Durand, 
Verplanck, Church, Hicks, Bradish, and others. Their 
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letter says : Mlobearcf cashacrg why 
to withheld your works from public notice, and 

ciate and applaud the motives which have led you to 
pursue the path of duty, aad labor in solitude and si- 
lence. Bat the time has come when your countrymen 
have a right to ask you te let them share in the pleas- 
ure which ever follows success in a ndble design. We 
trust, therefore, you will not refuse a compliance with 
our request,” The Marbles which were thus put on 
exhibition, are éwelve in number, comprising about an 
eighth part of the artist’s complete works. They 
were selected, not as the most excellent out of the 
whole, but as repesentative specimens, comprising ex- 
amples in the various departments of sculpture in 
which che artist has wrought—statues, busts, (portrait 
and ideal,) bas-relief, alto-relief, alto-basso-relief, re- 
pose and motion. We have not espace to make a 
special mention of every one. 

“ Soring” is's bust of a young maiden jast blossom'ng 
inte womanhood—an admirable emblem of the season 
of blossoms. The head is beautifully rounded; the 
hair is bound—yet has a spring-like air of freedom ; 
and the face, while it is in a sweet composure, seems at 
the same time to be on the point of wrinkling inte a 
smile—which is more bewitching than the smile itself. 
There isa peculiarity in this bust—as in all the sculp- 
tor’s later works—which attracts the attention of 
visitors, The eyes are remarkably life-like, having 
none of the bald and deathly appearance, often com- 
mon in the best statues from the best chisels, The rea- 
son is, that Mr. Palmer does not terminate his eyelids at 
the abrupt extremity of the flesb, with the usual square- 
cut edge, but prolongs the projection of the lid so as 
to include the eye-lashes. A rich shadow is therefore 
thrown upon the globe of the eye, the effect of which 
is novel and in the highest degree beautiful. 

‘* Resignation,” a womanly face with a touching ex- 
pression of submission and divine trust, is one of the 
most exquisite works of the twelve. The eyes in this 
bust, exhibiting the peculiarity already mentioned, are 
regarded by the artist as the most successful that he has 
ever cut. 

The mest recent werk is the “ Bust of the Infant 
Flora.” The latent humor in the childish face is a 
master-stroke of genius. 

The central and principal figure in the group is the 
“Statue of the Indian Girl; or, the Dawn of Christiani- 
ty.” This is Mr, Palmer’s only statue, and his greatest 
work. It was completed but a few months ago, and 
occupied three years in its execution. The subject is 
partly historical. An Indian girl, in her rambles, has 


picked up a erucifiz, on which she is gazing with sol: 


emn earnestness; and the idea of the etatue is to 
shadow forth the impression made upon her mind by 
this religious symbol. The figure of the girl is of life- 
size, erect in attitude, the upper portion being nude,and 
the lower concealed by the graceful folds of falling dra- 
pery. The left hand hangs carelessly at her side, hold- 
ing a bunch of feathers which she has gathered in sport. 
The right arm is bent, the fore-arm partially extended ; 
while in the open palm lies the sacred relic to which her 
eyes are turned. The expression on her face is more 
than curiosity, and the reverent manner in which she 
holds the crucifix, indicates that it is no common play- 
thing. The grace, the beauty, and the eloquent 
power of this statue, have impressed us more deeply 
than any other work in marble which we have ever 
seen in this country. 

“‘ Sappho—an Alt-Relief,”is a Greek head—one of 
the few classical subjects among Mr. Palmer’s works. 
The countenance is one which, in life, would be as 
pale as the marble in which it is eut, from its evident 
and expressive suffering. 

The last on the list, and exhibited by itself in an 
adjoining room, is the “‘ Sleeping Peri.” The marble 
is a half statue, recumbent. A Peri, wearied, has 
fallen asleep; and lies between her curving wings, 
as in a cradle, having a rock for her pillow. The ex- 
pression of the face, in her sleep, betokens a pleasant 
dream. 


“ Celestial footfal's she can hear, 
Inaudible to groseer ear.” 


The exquiste finish of this work is remarkable. 
The plumes of the pinions are so light and airy, that 
if a person should blow his breath upon them, he 
would expect to see them flutter. The artist informed 
us that he had made the wings of this figure a la- 
borious study. Having no model that satisfied him, 
he took his gun, and went into the woods to seek in 
nature what he could not find inart. He shot a large 
hawk—‘“a splendid fellow,” as he said, “ almost an 
eagle ;” and from this he made his model. It therefore 
appears that the wings of a hawk and the wings of an 
angel are not so unlike as might at first be supposed ! 

The excellence of this collection of statuary no one 
has disputed. We have nowhere seen an unfriendly 
criticism. So far as we have read, the artist has re- 
ceived universal commendation from the press; and 
80 far as we have heard, his works have elicited un- 
qualified admir ation from visitors to the gallery. And 
the “‘ Palmer Marbles” are evidences, not only of great 
achievement, but of great promise. The artist chiefly 
studies Nature—having nothing else at hand—but he 
thus learns from the best of masters. When Powers, 
in Italy, was shown a series of ambrotypes of Palmer’s 
works, and it was mentioned to him that the artist had 
néver been abroad, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, he need 
never come!” And we also think that he may set 
about modeling the new statue which he told us he 
had in his mind, without crossing the sea to take les- 
sons in his art. He has a true genius, and we rejoice 
in it the more, because it was born and developed on 
our own soil, and in our own State. We are confident 
that the countrymen ofthe artist will not be slow in 
acknowledging the merit of these works, and en- 
couraging the splendid promise which the sculptor’s 


seven years’ apprenticeship to the chisel holds out for 
the future. 


Open, (K. T.,) Nov. 26, 1856. 

Messrs, Eprrors :—In my last I gave you a descrip- 
tion of this place, with some of its advantages, and 
some of its wants. 

The next point of importance to be occupied, in my 
opinion, is upon the Big Blue. I have already 
described the incomparable beauties of the natural 
scenery upon that river in general, I refer to it now, 
as presenting almost the only points in the Territory, 
affording a natural power of sufficient extent for large 
manufactures. 

In our explorations we found at least three places 
where there is a stone (lime ledge) bottom, and firm 
banks on either side about twenty-four feet high; a 
dam ten feet in height could be thrown across at 
either of those points, with great ease, safety, and 
economy. In each instance the river is near the bluff 
on one side, from which any quantity of etone can be 
tumbled down to build the dam. 

The river is now at its lowest point, and by careful 
measurement, discharges tea thousand cubic feet per 
minute, The distance between the banks is 300 feet. 
In one of the locations there is a natural fall of about 
five feet in fifteen rods. A dam of ten feet would over- 
flow no land, nor throw the river out of its channel, and 
would furnish power enough to drive any amount of 
machinery. One of these positions is only two miles 
above the military road from Fort Leavenworth 
to Fort Riley, One of them will certainly become the 
great manufacturing city of the Territory, and, in my 
opinion, will outgrow nearly every other town, 
Those points should be secured to freedom without 
delay... One is now open to preémption; one 
is owned by a claimant who wishes to sell, and one is 
on an Indian Float, which could be bought by careful 
management, though at a considerable cost. 

One of these places is on the direct route of a road 
from Fort Riley, through this place, to Nebraska City, 
which crosses the Blue about 20 miles above the 
military road. The freshets on the river are not 
generally severe, or of long continuance; and the 
volume of water is of unusual stability for this country. 
There would be but few days in the year when the 
power would be affected by high water, and never by 
drought. 

The bottoms, all up and down, are of inexhaustible 
fertility for corny and upon the bluffs as good wheat 
land as lies out of doors. All that is required to cotinect 
the Valley of the Blue with the Valley of the Con- 
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601 Broadway, 
tore ape cn baa 8 Sey ee latest and best articles in 


Silver-Plated Ware. 


warmers, fine waiters in sete or single, 
kaife, bread cake baskets, &c., &c. 
Table and Pocket Cutlery. 
Irory handled table , from the best makers, English and 
American Raut 


3 sardine openers, nut crackets, 
pickr, corkscrews, cook-knives, bread, butchers’ and 
cooks’ children’s knives and forks, pocket-kaives, sc™- 
sors, fruit knives, &c., &c. 


Planished Ware. 


Tin, willow, and wood ware, refrigerators, meat-safes, eane and 
wire work, 4%, &¢., et the lowest 
Catalogues may be had at the Warerooms, 601 Broadway. 
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WM. D. BUSSELL’S 


[2° BtasEes WAREBHOUSE;, 
201 Broadway, N.Y. 


INDIA RUBBER GOODE 


India Rubber Coats, or Musiin, Drili, Alpaca, 8Mk an? Broad- 
cloth. 


India-Rabber Capes, Ponches, Sacks, Jacketa, Ragtuna, Pants, 
Overalls, Leggins, 

India Rubber Boots and Shoos. 

Men's Over-shoes, Boots and Sandals. 

“ 


“ 


Women’s 


“ “ 


Boys’ 


“ 


Girls’ “ “ 


India-Rubber Toyr, Doils and Balls. 


LAUGHING DOLLS, CRYING DOLLS, 


and Quiet Dolis, ¢¢. Dotl Heads. 
Black Babies and White do, 


Santa Olaus with Christmas fong. 
Blue Beard with Story in Rhyme. 
Red Riding and Wolf, with Story. 


BOARING LIONS, GROWLING BEARS, 


Barking Dogs, Mewing Cats, Singing Birds, 
Bilent Fish, Croaking Frogs. 
Hooting Owis, Sailor Boys, 


Boy and Boquet, Bog and Dog. 


ELEPHANTS. 
O'd Women and Childres in Shoe. 
Doll Boots, Roly-Polys. 
Hens and Chicks. 


Ducks and Young. 


&c., &c., &e. 


SURGICAL ARTICLES 


in great variety, euch as 
Syringes, 
Breast Pumps, 
Hospttal Sheeting, 
Bandage, 
Gum, &c. 


INDIA RUBBER PENS & PENOIL CASES, 


Cigar Cases, 
Shaving Boxes, 


Cork Screws, 


The undersigned presents the above Ist of goods to the public, 
as comprising mercly the headings ofa List published, containing 
50 peges, which, with the price attached, may be had on appli- 
cation by letter or otherwise, at 201 Broadway, N.Y. 


421-422*J WM. D. BUSSELL. 





cA CHARMING BOOK.’? 
Lite im Israel 5 
Portraitures of Hebrew Charac‘er. 
By Maria 


y . Richards, 
Author of “ Life in Judea.” 
One volume, 12mo. Price One Dollar. 

The simple purpose of this work is to invest with new interest 
some of the most prominent eras of Jewish history, It consists 
of three tsy each complete in itself, under the designation of 
“ The Pilgrimage,” “The Reign of Solomon,” and “ The Cap- 
tivity.” ough the parts are distinct and independent of each 
other, yet the whole series is co by a of sucecesive 
developments of one idea—that of a coming Savior. 

The authoress has sought, with the aid of a chaste imagination, 
to clothe the scenes and characters of Jewish history, with life- 
like charms, and thus to present her readers @ series of vivid 
pictures of those times which pertain to the earlier annals of the 
Ieraclites. 

From the Home Journal, 


“ Of this work, a recent brilliant correspondent of The Home 
Journal spoke most admiringly. It is by the authoress of ‘ Life 
in Judea,’ and the religious press seem to be most unanimous and 
emphatic in their approbation and admiration of her genus. Is 
is a kind of wo:k which, when well done (as this is,) gives wings 
where the imagination most longs for them—to soar away into 
those realms of thought and memory, bounded by the tracings 
of Holy Writ. 

“ Her command of language, her severity of good taste, and 
the dignity and appropriateness with which she manages the 
rather deiicate and difficu't proximity to Scriptural inspiration, 
show her mind to be of a very superior order. The library of 
religious books—supplying a very large and intelligent class of 
the reading public—nas, in her, one of its best reliances for fu- 
ture supply.” 

From the Boston Traveller. 

**Its historical and chronological fidelity; its conformity to 
the widest ana best knowledge possessed of the people and the 
time ; its careful toning to a harmony with the tw it of Messi- 
anac hope ; its pure style, failing only in infrequent single ex- 
pressions ; ite Christian spirit, and its simple, picus reverence, 
at once place it at the head of all efforts of its kind with -which 
we are familiar.” 

From the Chicago Democrat. 

“Its subjects are lofty and soul-elevating; ite style is pure 
and fascinating, and in harmony with the grandeur and sublim- 
ity of the incidents it delineates, and the beautiful characters it 
poitrays. One cannet read it without being charmed by ite 
* word painting,’ and instructed and chastened by its teachings.” 

SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & Oo., 
Publishers, No. 115 Nassau street, New-York. 
BR SIX CENTS, SPECIMEN NUMBERS 
of LADIES’ CHRISTIAN ANNUAL, Vol. VL, (January 
NO.) will De sent, post paid. 

Fine steel engravings every month ; 82 pages. $1 year. 

Wanted, every reader to send two stamps. 

42i* JAS. CHALLEN, Philadelphia. 
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IFT MELODEON 8,.— 
CARHART’S PATENT. 

A large and well-selected assortment of MEL JDEONS, embrac- 
ing several new styles, and all the latest and pest improvements, 
having been manufactared expressly for HOLIDaY GIFTS, will 
be exnibited at the warerooms of the undersigned. Those wish- 

to make @ present, combining beauty with utility, and the 
public generally, are respectfaily invited to call and examine 
THE FINEST 8TOCK OF MELODEONS EVER EXUIBITED. 

The following are among the styles we haye : 

4 octave, scroll leg, portable 
43¢ octave, s s:roll leg, portable 
5 octave, scroll leg, portable 
5 octave, piano style 
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J, eS ERE LORIE arovee,| 


“sutior, and will charm all readers 


rooms, and by thir autho: ised 


ax ead for book of 


NEIGHBOR JACKWOOD, 
. one volume, l2u0, §1 2%. 

‘o novelist has appeared who has given us faithfr) 
pletures of life in the country, e: pecistiy ih its humerous ; te, 
** Neighvor Jeckw ood” is by far the most succeesrul effort of owe 


y @8 well by its power asa 


story, as by its delightful wayside sketches. 


I. 
A SEW WORK BY DR. HICCHOOCK, THE GROLOGIER, 


Religious Truth ; 
IMustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermons on Specia) 
asions. 
By Rev. Edward Hitcheook 
(Late President of Amherst College, ) ae ape “ The 
Geology,’ &c., &c. », 
In one volume, 3270 $1 om 
The reputation of Br.jHitchcocs, as @ man of profound learnmw 
ing and Variedoulture, as well as an eminent teacher of re 
will secure for his new work an instant and favorable phan, and 
tion, His writings are always based upon substantial founda- 
tions, and his ié 18 forcidle and perspicuous. But it is not ne- 
cessary to add any eulogy of an author so widely known om both 
yoy the rr oa ye readers of his previous works 
country an reat Bricain, will we! - 
duction ee Ths pee " elcome apy new pro 


Rel'yion ef 


~ 


Tit. 
Biographical Essays. 
By H. T. TUCKERMAN, 
Ia one vol., 8yo. : 


These Essays contain succinct biographies 
mates of Washington, Chsteaubriand’ Lord (olaataa Be 
lin, Campbell, (the poet,) De Witt Oliaton, Bishop Berkeley, Ando 
bon, (the naturalist,) De Poe, (the author of Robinson Crusoe) and 
other eminent persons. About balf the subjects are Americana, 
and embrace the most distinguished names known in our am 


2 

This is nota work prepared for any tempor purpose; 
eonteins the elements of a solid and eutaring popelatig ios: 

IV. 
Essays on Language! 
And other Papers. 
By ROWLAND G. HAZARD. 
Badited by E. P. Peabody. 

A eoliection of Essays which evince remarkable er of 

bw ony and which attracted great attention upoa thelr Bret pub- 


The volume is given to the public at the carnest 
stance of the author's literary friends. : ae tar aad 
In one voume, ldmo. $1 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
PRESOOT?’S ROBERTSON'S CHARLES V. 


Hiistory of the Keign 
oF THE 


EMPEROR CHARBELES 


THE FIFTH. 
By William Rovertson, D.D. 
With ar account ofthe Life of the Emperor after his Abdication. 
By W. H. Prescott, 
Three volumes. 8vo. With portrait. 
UNIFORM WITH 
Phillp the Second, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Conquest of Mexico, &c., Se, 
*s* PRESCOTT'’S WORKS COMPLETE, for sale fn a grea 
variety of the most substantial and elegant bindings, sultabie for 
Christinas and New Year's Presents. 


Emerson’s English Traits. 
In one volume, 12mo. 
UNIFORM WITH 
ESSAYS, First and Second Series, 2 volumes; 
isceilanies, includiag “ Na.ure,” &, ; 
Representat!vye Mon. 
S27" Bound in various elegant styles. a-g 





The Moss Unique, Charming, and Ele gantly Printed 
JUVENILE. BOOKS 
Ever offered to the public, 


Kobboltezo; 
A Sequel to “ The Last of the Huggermuggers.” 
By Caristopher Pearse Cranch. 
With forty exquisite illustrations on wood, by the author. 
Large Svo, $1. 

“ The last ofthe Huggermuggers, a Giant Story,” created a pro- , 
found sensation in all tne ranks of the little people. The stomp 
is more entertaipiog than its predecessor, the pwtures more nu- 
merous, and sketched with a freer and more graceful pencil. 

Also, a New Edition of 

The Last of the Huggermugegers. 
Uaiform with “ Kobboltozo.” Large Ure. ed 
Bed Beard’s Stories for Children. 

Translated from the German, by Cousin Fannie. 

The illustrations for this book are of the most novel and taking 
kind. The stories are worthy of their elegant dress, Large 8vo, 
75 cents. 


Bright Pictares of Child Life. 

Translated from the German, by Cousin Fanaie. 

Iuustrated with highly finished Colored Engravings. 

A collection of excellent stories, presented in a clear and at- 
tractive style. The pictures are really exquisite. Syo. $1 
Daisy § or, The Fairy Spectacles, 

By the Author of “ Violet.” 
Square 18mo, LIustrated. Muslin, 50 cents. Gilt, 75 cents. 

This atory is marked by the same Jove of Nature, the same ab 
tractiveness ef style, and the same delics'e and pure spirit, what 
made its predecessor so popular. 

Worth, not Wealth, and other Stories. 
By Ovumn Angie, 
A collection of a decidedly re.igious tendency, snd full of tn« 


terest. With engravings. Equare 18mo. Muslia, 50 cents gut, 
7 cents, 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS oF 

VIOLET, a Fairy Story. Price in mustin, 75 cents. 

THE GREAT BUSY DIAMOND. Prices 50 cents. 

TALKS AND TALES, by ths author of the « Bunny Side.” 


63 cents. 
THE ANGEL CHILDREN. Price 50 cents. 
EVERY BEGINNING [8 EaSY. A Splendid Quarto, withe 


Prive 


lored 


plates, $1. 
AUNTY WONDERFUL’S STORIES. 8yo. 
trations ; 75 cents. 
THE ROLLO BOOKS. 14 vols., with new engravings. 
HOLIDAYS AT CHESNUT HILL. 50 cents. 
ESTELLE’S STORIES ABOUT DOG*. £0 cents. 
COUN CRY LIFE, AND OTHER BTORI&S. 50 cents, 
LITTLE BLOSEO M’A REWARD. 50 conte. 
THE CHEERFUL HEART. 50 cents. 


And other entertaining and handsomely Mustrated boors for 
chiidren, for whisn the Publishers refer to their Catalogue. 


With comi¢ Mustra- 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Oo., 
13 Winter-street, Boston. 


EDWARDS & 
HAVE PUBLISHED: 
I 
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By the Author of “Doctor Antonio,’’ and “Lorenss Benoni.” 

1HE PARAGREENS IN PARIS, en a Visit to the Universal Ee 
hibition of 1856. Wich iliustrations by Jobn Leech. 12mo., 
cloth. Price T5 cents. 

Here is that Brown-Joves-and-Robinson flaver which smacks 
so epicily of Punch, and the racy designs of Jotn Leech float 
through the whole, like _— of inviting lemon. In following the 
comfortable cockneyisms of our Paragreens in Paris, through ab 
the new siuations in which they are continually being caught, 
we sympathize with their well-fed independence ; and while we 
laugh at their blunders and perplexities, cannot but admire the 
extent of the family resources. The reputation of the clever 
author of ‘* Lorenzo Benoni” and “ Doctor Antesio” loses no 
thing in the sprightly inventions of this attractive litte volume. 





COMPANY 


II. 
By HENDRIK CONSCIENCE. 
ALES OF FLEMISH LIFE. 
lated by arrangement with the author. 
75 cents. 
The much abused freedom of the press has wrought in Belgium 
@ distinct revival of liverature. Among the moet vigorous and 
_— of its new school of authors stands Hendrik Conscience. 
he purest pstriotism hes given direction to his genius ; and 
simpie and homely life of rural Netherlands is charming'y 
scribed in the translation here offered to the public. 


TRANS- 
12mo, cloth. Price, 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


I 
By BR. H. STODDARD. 
OWN AND COUNTRY; AND VOICES IN 
the Shells. With many beautifol and original iMustratione | 
by Thwaites. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt. Price 5v cents. 
If. 
By A. W. H. 
OLD AND SILVER, CHARMINGLY 
Blustrated by Thwaites. Equare 12mo, cloth. Price 30 cents, 


DIX, EDWARD3 & Co.’s Catalogue of their Publications and ie 
Imported Books is now ready, and will be sent, post paid, to : 
parties connected with Public Libraries, Literary, Scientific and | 
Mechanics’ Institutions, Resdiug Cubs, &c,, or any other per- 
sons who will signify their wish to receive the same, 

DIX, EDWAbDS & Oo., 
421 Sree are ae Broadwey, N.Y. 
WILL FARMERS LOOK AT THIS ? 
HE PLOUGH, 500M, AND ANVIL, 
Or American Farmers’ Magazine 

of Agriculture and Kindred Arts, is the largest, one of the best, 
and at club rates the very cheapest of Agricultural Journals, coa- 
sidering its size, value of matter, style of execution, and perms- 
nence ofform. Price.—$% to single subscribers not pay!ng io 
advance ; $2 50 each to two subscribers ‘orwarding in one letier; 
$2 each to three subscribers, so forwarding ; and $1 50 each 
any /arger number. Now is the time to subscribe, Farmers, 
will you club among yourselves? will you save the expense ¢ 
ag*nts, collectors and publisher's losses, and so get it for half 
What we could pub lish so large « work for on any other than the 
cash principle? Address J. A Nash or M. P. Parish, 7 Beekmas 
street, New-York. @@"Country Editors, who will copy this & 
few times and send us the papers coptaining it, shall be e® 
titled to receive our current voiume in compensation. 


Dec. 18, 1556. 421° 








Just Received, 
VOLUMES OF NEW: 


10,000 = RAs  DOUME 


OLD 





With a large assortment of Fancy Articles for 
Christmas and New-VYear's Presents, 
atthe Ministers’ and Sunday-school Library Association, 10 
Nassau street, N.Y. N. TIsbals. 

SANFOURD’s 
10 PATENT P°CRTABLE 
CUALLENGs HEATER, 
arm Air and Ven‘tlator, for warming with pure air Privat 
and Public Rooms, Halis, Studies, Churehes, Bactorier, Steres, £4., 
with or without Registers. 
CNIMPEACHABLE TESTIMONY 
from men of Character, weil known as private ¢lisens, mtn istert, 
merchants, stasegmen, doctors, |:wyers, mechanics, and mart 
facturers, 
The most Powerful Heater acd the greatest Fuel fager in 04 
— World. 
careful perusal of this book will satisfy the moet ineredolout 
Manufactarea by the NATIONAL TOVE WORKS, ba] 
Water street, N.Y, and sold wholesale and retail, at their wart 
mts, thronghout the city ané 


e 
WHITNEY, RANFORD & Co., Proprietors. 
description conssining letters and certificate 








KIMBALL, WHITTEMORE & Co., 

® 342 BROADWAY, NEW- K 

Wy Mtsantectorers or LOOKING o EL LaES ~ pay 

Senn, Gorman, und Frosch flghs; Pisssre: aon Wanton Ginins Onn: 
Cc a0 ow ; - 

nices and Mouldings cf all xinds; Marble Slabs and Brackets, 

Mantel and Pier Glasses; 
Fancy Tables, Gold Leaf, Gildtrs’ Whiting and Glue, &c., &c. 
LS wes and Picture Frames made to order. 
. » Datincaleed geek ® Soice election of Oil Paintings 





om 
Th extent and t tock is to 
our factlities for the eile of teed, AS 
: Lowest Possible Prices, 
su passed by those of any other House in the United 
42itf 
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A YEAR IS CHARGED 4T THE 

$1 12 HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 

oo Seratas aa ~ Oo. Bows tert, three miles f:om Hudson 

petent is ctors. Next term 8 Januar 

a * oe lit weeks. Write fora elneulan, 064 , 


©. H GARDNER, AM, 


Lng Books this week fer Children. 
BLISHES BY AM. .& S. UNION 
PP? UNT MARGARET'S TWELVE STORIES te Must 
and impress lespersans warhs. with One engravings. 80 eents 
WATTS DIVINE and MORALSONGS Large priat > 
lustrated with highly flaished 52e aries 500, 
wt G & SCOFIELD, Agent, 
421 59 Onambers street, N. ¥. 
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| SOREN A. GRAY, PRINTER, 18 JaAcoR-St 








